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ABSTRACT 

The Production Workshop Project was designed to 
promote the educational rehabilitation of selected ninth-grade 
students^ Programs in block-scheduled academic instruction vere 
integrated with vocational training in a Production Workshop setting • 
The 1971-72 Project activities served a total of 243 students — 117 
boys and 126 girls. Approximately 68 percent of these participants 
remained in the project for the entire school year. Project 
^ ^^▼'ations integrated changes in both the content and the 
Oj.^ aization of instruction, A key element was the involvement of 
students in production-oriented workshops* Work experiences for girls 
were developed in a combinat ion f ood-and clothing laboratory^ Work 
experience for boys utilized an industrial arts shop with 
modifications in equipment and materials* As a motivating element, 
participants in the; project recfdved 50 cents per hour for one hour 
per day for the work done in the project workshop* The total amount 
per pupil was $2*50 per week, approximately $45*00 for the semester. 
Class sizes were reduced with a maximum enrollemnt of 20 students per 
project class* In order to provide close supervision and 
individualized attention, e teacher's aide divided his time between 
the class of boys and the class of girls in each of the five schools* 
Academic instruction was integrated in a four-period block* 
(Author/JMO 
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CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
NINTH GRADE PRODUCTION WORKSHOP 

INTRODUCTION 

A. Needs and Rationale 

Among economically disadvantaged youth in secondary 
schools, a disproportionately high number of students reflect 
characteristics of the potential dropout. Apathy or hostility 
toward education accompanies a history of achievement deficits 
and adjustment problems. The educational survival of these 
young people depends in part on the rapid development of appro- 
priate school programs. 

B. Summary of Operations 

The Production Workshop Project was designed to promote 
the educational rehabilitation of selected ninth-grade students. 
Programs in block-scheduled academic instruction were integrated 
with vocational training in a Production Workshop setting. 

The 1971-72 project activities served a total of 243 
students — 117 boys and 126 girls. Approximately seven out of 
ten (68%) of these participants remained in the project for the 
entire school year. 
€• Historical Background 

The project classes were inaugurated in February, 1968 
in five Title I target junior high schools. For the next three 
school years (1968-69 through 1970-71), project operations were 
continued in four of the five initial ;5.chools. In the 1971-72 



school year, the project operations were extended to a fifth 
school . 

In both the 1S68-69, 1969-70, and 1970-71 school years, 
participants demonstrated: 1) significant increases in school 
marks, 2) significant improvement in attendance, and 3) very 
positive feelings about the Production Workshop project. 
Objectives 

The overall objective of this project is to strengthen 
the educational program for ninth grade students whose school 
history shows evidence that they may be potential drop-outs. 
Specific objectives to be achieved by this project are: 

1. Given a standardized test of reading 
vocabulary and comprehension, at least 
75% of the students will evidence a 
pre-post gain representing "normal" 
progress — i.e., a pre-to-post increase 
in grade equivalent scores corresponding 
to the duration of pre-to-post instruction. 

2. Given a standardized test of arithmetic 
computation, at least 75% of the students 
will evidence a pre-post gain representing 
"normal" progress . 



3. Through intensive parent involvement and 
the students' increased awareness of the 
fundamentals needed to enter the main- 
stream of education, participants' attitude 
toward school will become more positive 
as measured by: 



a. Participants' attendance rate 
during the year will be a min- 
imum of 4 per cent above the 
average attendance rate for all 
grade 9 students in the Pro- 
duction Workshop schools. 



b. The 1971-72 dropout rate among 
participants will be lower than 
the rate for the remainder of 
the grade 9 group in the pro- 
ject schools, 

c. Students will evidence greater 
involvement in extracurricular 
activities (school year prior 
to participation vs, year of 
project participation.) 

d. Participants will evidence im- 
proved attendance (during the 
year of participation.) 

e. Participants will evidence im- 
proved quality in written class- 
work and homework assignments 
(first six weeks vs. last six 
weeks of school year.) 

4. Participants will become familarized with 
the world of work through: 

. Using assembly-line techniques 
in workshop 

Evaluating all workshop projects 
in terms of monetary value 

Going on field trips to various 
industries 

. listening to speakers from indus- 
tries on topics such as work habits 
and job requirements 

. Filling out actual job application 
forms 

Examining aid discussing income 
tax forms 

Role-playing job interviews (or 
experiencing actual job interviews 
if possible) 

5. ?ue to constant positive reinforcement of 
success experiences, participants* self- 
image will improve significantly as re- 
flected by pre-post responses. 
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E, Focus of Evaluation 



The project evaluation sought answers to the follow- 
ing questions, representing operational indices of attainment 
of the objectives: 

1. Did the majority (75%) of students attain 
a '^normal" rate of progress in reading 
while in the project? 

2. Did the majority (75%) of students attain 
a "normal*^ rate of progress in mathe- 
matics while in the project? 

3. Did students attain better school marks 
while in Production Workshop than they 
did prior to participation? 

4. Did students evidence a higher •attend- 
ance rate (while in the Production Work- 
shop program) than they did before 
entering the program? 

5. Did Production Workshop students evi" 
dence a lower dropout rate than did the 
other ninth grade students in the pro- 
ject schools? 

6* Did students improve the quality of their 
written classwork and homework assign- 
ments (beginning of the year vs. end of 
the year)? 
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The DPPF .er-pupil cost of the 1971-72 operations was 
$1,218.* Since the average general -funds expenditure for a junior 
high school student was §518 the total annual cost per participant 
was $1,736. 



Based on average daily membership of 204 students. 
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HIGHLIGlfTS or FINDINGS 

A* Did the majority (75%) of students attain n "normal" rate of 
progress in reading while in the project? 

Despite the marked initial deficits in reading skills 
(mean pre-test scores of 4.4 in Vocabulary and 3.8 in Compre- 
hension), over seven out of ten (71%) of the students demon- 
strated "normal" progress in Vocabulary during the project, 
gaining seven or more months in test score during seven months 
of instruction. Over half (56%) demonstrated "normal" pro- 
gress in Comprehension skills. 

Analysis of pre-post standardized test scores* reveal- 
ed that both boys and girls made significant gains in vocabulary 
and comprehension skills. Average changes were approximately 
four times as great as gains to be expected on the basis of pro- 
gress rates at pre-testing. These findings indicate that pro- 
gress rates accelerated markedly during the period of participation. 

. Boys' Vocabulary scores increased from a 
mean of 4.0 (pre) to 5.7 (post); girls' 
Vocabulary scores increased from a mean 
of 4.7 to 5.8. 

. Boys' Reading Comprehension scores in- 
creased from a mean of 3.5 to a mean of 
5.0; girls' scores increased from a mean 
of 4.0 to a mean of 4.9. 

^' Did the majority (75%)of students attain a "normal" rate of pro- 
gress in mathematics while in the project? 

Approximately six out of ten (61%) of the students at- 
tained "normal" gains of seven or more months in mathematics scores 
during seven months of instruction. 

> 

* Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills— Level 3 



Analysis of pre-post standardized-test data revealed 

that both boys and girls made si^^iificant ^jains in mathematics 

skills. The mean pre-to-post increase of approximately nine 

months (in Computation scores) was twice as great as the gain 

to be expected on the basis of the pre-test mean of 5.6. This 

outcome reflected a marked acceleration in rate of progress. 

. Boys* Computation scores increased from 
a mean of 5.3 (pre) to 6.0 (post); girls' 
scores increased from a mean of 5.9 to a 
mean of 6.9. 

C. Did students attain better school marks while in Production 
Workshop than they did prior to participation? 

For the total student group, final marks for the Pro- 
duction Workshop year were significantly higher than the/ had 
been during the year preceding participation. Both boys and girls 
demonstrated mean increases in grade-point average corresponding 
to approximately one letter mark category. 

. The boys* mean grade-point average (CPA) 
rose from .89 (pre) to 1.91 (during par- 
ticipation) . 

. The girls' mean CPA increased from 1.51 
to 2.49. 

Participants evidenced greater gains in final marks in 

English than were obtained in mathematics, with boys* gains 

exceeding those of girls in both subject areas. 

. -The average English mark increased from 
1.42 for the 1970-71 year to 2,29 for 
the project year. The gain in mean mathe- 
matics marks was from 1.20 (Jiane, 1971) 
to 1.89 (June, 1972) . 
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D. ^ Did students evidence a higher attendance rate (while in the 

Production Workshop program) than they did before entering the 
program? 

Both boys and girls demonstrated improvement in atten- 
dance during the project year. 

. The boys' attendance increased from a 
mean of 154.5 days or 85.8% (for the 
1970-71 year) to a mean of 159.2 days 
cr 88.4% during the Production Work- 
shop year. 

. Girls* attendance rose from a mean of 
152.0 days (84.4%) to a mean of 155. 4 
days (86.3%). 

. The average 1971-72 attendance rate of 
87.4% for Production Workshop students 
surpassed the attendance rate of 85.6% 
established by the total Grade 9 group 
in the five project schools. 

E. Did Production Workshop students evidence a lower dropout rate 
than did the other ninth grade students in the project schools? 

The Production Workshop dropout rate of 4.5% was 
slightly lower than the school-year rate of 4.7% established by 
all other Grade 9 students in the five project schools. 

F. Did students improve the quality of their written classwork and 
homework assignment (beginning of the year vs. end of the year)? 

The proportion of completed assignments increased in 
mathematics (from 74% completed, to 82% completed) , but declined 
in English (from 75% to 73%) . Girls evidenced an increase in the 
proportion of assignments completed in both English and mathematics. 
Boys demonstrated a marked improvement in. mathematics copqpleti\}n 
(from 68% to 79%) but had almost as great a decline in English 
completion (from 75% to 65%). 

7 - 
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Changes in Student Attitude 

Students^ pre-post survey responses revealed an increase 
in positive views of "self as student," negligible change in 
positive attitudes toward the "social aspects of school", and a 
decline in positive "perception of teachers". 

♦ Boyi • pre-post responses reflected a de- 
cline in positive attitude for each of 
the three factors. Girls' responses re- 
flected an increase in positive feelings 
about each of the three factors. 

• Both boys and girls expressed the highest 
level of positive responses for the fac- 
tor "self as student", and the lowest 
level for the factor "perception of teach- 
ers" • This pattern appeared in both pre 
and post testings* 

Students^ Opinion About Production Workshop 

Students* questionnaire responses reflected a favorable 
opinion about the project. Almost seven out of ten (69%) of the 
students indicated that they were "learning better this year... 
than last year," 65% were "glad to be in Production Workshop", 
and 62% thought that "students who aren't in the Production Work- 
shop class wish that they were". 
Implications and Recommendations 

The data revealed that the 1971-72 project enrollment 
maintained the stability established in the preceding year. The 
proportion of full -year participants was 68% during the 1971-72 
period as compared to only 35% in 1968-69. This increase in 
stability J, reflecting more intensive efforts in the area of se- 
lection of participants, increased the possibility of delivering 
sustained assistance to students. 



The 1971-72 outcomes were consistently positive and 
surpassed the gains attained in the preceding years of project 
operation* The most striking improvement appeared in stuicnts* 
progress in reading and mathematics skills as reflected by pre- 
post test scores* In the two^ reading areas (Vocabulary and Com- 
prehension), both boys and girls exceeded the norm~i.e*, gained 
Pore than seven months in test scores over seven months of 
elapsed instructional time* The previous yearns e\ uation re- 
ported only negligible pre-post changes in reading scores. The 
need for "more intensive focusing on the reading area" was cited* 
The 1971-72 outcomes indicate that such focusing has been effec- 
tive. 

The 1971-72 progress patten* assumes greater signific- 
ance when viewed in the perspective of the students* pr^^-test 
performance levels. Mean pre-test scores in reading reflected 
prior progress at approximately one-half the Vnormal" rate. 
Student mean gains in reading during the project represented 
progress almost double the "normal'* rate. 

A similar pattern of accelerated progress emerged in 
the pre-post arithmetic results. 

Satisfaction with the marked iir^rovtswent in students • pro- 
gress must be tempered hyr recognition of remaining skills deficits i 
Despite their striking gains, stud^xnts* mean scores at post- 
testing were S.8 (in Vocabulary), S.O (in Comprehension), and 
6.S (in Coiqjutation) . Initial deficits had been narrowed, but 
not erased, in the project year* Maintaining the learning 



momentum of the Production Workshop experience would appear to 
require some supportive program for students during their post- 
project year. 

The project appeared to have greater positive impact 
on boys than it did on girls. Boys' mean gains exceeded those 
of girls for four of the six indices used (vocabulary and com- 

prehension scores, GPA, and attendance). This outcome repeated 
the pattern that appeared in the previous year's evaluation. 
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III. PROJECT DESCRIPTION' 

A. Procedures ^ 

■ III ■ ■ - • 

Project operations integrated changes in both the con- 
tent and the organization of instruction, A key element was the 
involvement of students in production-oriented workshops. 

Work experiences for girls were developed in a combi*- 
nation food-and-clothing laboratory. Work units that were corre- 
lated with clothing included health service, home nursing, child 
care, and servipe projects for Red Cross. Work experience for 
boys utilized an industrial arts shop with modifications in equip- 
ment and materials. 

As a motivating element, participants in the project 
received 50 cents per hour for one hour per day for the work done 
in the project workshop. The total amomt per pupil was $2.50 
per week, approximately $45.00 for the semester. 

Class sizes were reduced with a maximxim enrollment of 
twenty students per project class. In order to provide close 
supervision and individualized attention, a teacher •s aide divided 
his time between the class of boys and the class of girls in each 
of the five schools. 

Academic instruction was integrated in a four-period 
block. English and social studies vfere correlated in two conse- 
cutive periods. Mathematics consisted of one period of class 
work plus another of supervised study. Emphasis in English was 
on communication skills. Experience on how to take orders, how 
to approach people, and the study of advertising illustrated some 
of the activities. 

O - 11 - 
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Participants 

In each of the five project junior high schools, one 
class of boys and one class of girls were organized. The average 
enrollment per class was 20 students. A total of 117 boys and 
126 girls participated, with 165 students (or 68%) remaining in 
the project for the entire school year. This proportion of full- 
year participants maintained the proportion established during 
the previous year (1970-71), and was double the 35% proportion of 
full-year participants in the first year of operation (1968-69) . 

The characteristics of the participants define the 
following profile: 

1. The average P.L.R. was 86.1 with the 
girls' mean of 87.7 slightly exceeding 
the boys* mean of 84.4, 

2. Pupils* performance on standardized 
achievement tests* administered at 
project entry confirm inadequacies 
in reading and arithmetic skills. 
Deficits between pupils' grade place- 
ment at testing and means of obtained 
scores were: 

Deficits 

Reading Vocabulary 4.7 grade equivalents 

Reading Comprehension 5.3 grade equivalents 
Arithmetic Computation 3.5 grade equivalents 

3. For the school year prior to project 
partici" ation, students had a mean 
grade-point average of 1.20 or 
slightly better than a "D". Almost 
one out of two (46%) of the students 
had an average of "D" or less. 

4. During the school year prior to the 
project, the average attendance of 
boys was 154.5 days (86%) and that of 
the girls was 152.0 days (84%). 

* Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, Level 3, Form R administered 
in September, 1971 . 
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IV. ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 



A. Changes in Achievement 

The assessment of changes in achievement centered on * 

analyses of the pre-post results of standardized tests of reading 

and arithmetic. The analyses were designed to answer the fol~ 

lowing questions: 

„ Did the majority (75%) of the students 
attain a "normal" rate of reading pro- 
gress while in the Production V/orkshop? 

♦ Did the majority (75%) of the students 
attain a "normal" rate of arithmetic 
progress while in the Production Work- 
shop? 

Before preceeding with the results of the analysis of 
findings "statistical significance" should be placed in proper 
perspective: 

A "statistically significant" pre-post 
difference indicates that a "real" change 
has occurred — i.e., that post scores are 
"really" different from the pre scores. 
However, the statistic does not take into 
account the time period during which the 
change occurred. Thus, for example, a 
gain of four months in test scores could 
prove to be a "real" pre-post difference 
regardless of whether the change had 
occurred over one month or over ten months. 
A pre-post change— be it gain or loss — 
that is not significant represents a 
fluctuation that is within the range to 
be expected through chance alone. 

The significance~of-change statistic does 
not take into account the relation of gain 
scores to rate of progress at the point of 
pre-testing. A student who attains a 
grade-equivalent score of 7.0 when he or 
she has an actual grade placement of 7.0 
is considered to be "at norm." This 
hypothetical student would be expected to 
show "normal" progress of approximately 
one month in test score for each month of 
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instructional time. However, a student 
whose pre-test performance is only half 
the "normal'* — e.g., a score of 4.5 at an 
actual grade placement of 9.0-~would be 
expected to gain at approximately half 
the "normal" rate. Realistic interpre- 
tation of gain scores must include recog- 
nition of below-normal initial achieve- 
ment of students. 

1. Overview of Pre-Post Achievement Testing 

The Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills Level 3 
Form R was administered to all Production Workshop students 
in late September, 1971. Form Q of the same test was ad- 
ministered in early May, 1972. The elapsed time between 
pre and post testings was seven months, or .7 grade-equiva- 
lent units. Analysis focused on the Vocabulary and Compre- 
hension subtests in reading, and on the Computations subtest 
in Mathematics. 

Bo\ > pre and post data were obtained for a total 
of 105 students--48 boys and 57 girls--representing approx- 
imately 64% of the full-year participants. 

In order to compare students* actual score-changes 
with score-changes to be "expected" on the basis of pre-test 
rates, an expected gain-score was computed for each student. 
E.g., a pupil with an actual grade placement of 9.0 who 
attained a grade-equivalent. score of 4.5 had progressed at 
a rate below "normal." For such a student, an expected 
gain over seven months of instruction could be approximated 
as 4.5/9.0 X 7 months =3.5 months of gain, rather than the 
"normal" seven months. Differences between actual and 
expected changes were analyzed. 
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Reading Results* 

Over seven months of instruction, both boys 
and girls evidenced significant gains in both Vocabulary 
and Reading Comprehension scores. In Vocabulary 
(Appendix B), the boys' mean score increased from a "pre" 
of 4.0 to a "post?' of 5.7. this average gain of 1.7 grade- 
equivalent units was more than double the expected "normal" 
gain of .7 and was approximately five times the boys' 
expected mean gain of .3 based on pre-test progress levels. 
Four out of five (80.0%) of the boys demonstrated gains of 
seven or more months in test scores during the seven months 
of instruction"-i.e. , made progress equal to or greater 
than the "normal". 

Girls' Vocabul ary scores increased from a "pre" 
mean of 4.7 to a "post" mean of 5.8. The average gain 
of 1.1 grade-equivalent units was almost double the ex- 
pected "normal" increase of .7 and was approximately 
three times as great as the girls' expected gain of 
approximately four months (.34). Almost two out of three 
(64%) of the girls had gains equal to or greater than the 
seven months (,7) that corresponded to "normal" progress. 

For the total group, Vocabulary mean scores 
rose from 4.4 to 5.8. The mean gain of 1.4 was double 
the "normal" expected progress and four times as great 
as the .34 gain to be expected on the basis of the pre- 

* Appendix B 
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test mean of 4.4. Over seven out of ten (71%) of the 
total student group had gains equal to or greater than 
the .7 representing ''normal" progress. 

In Reading Comprehension (Appendix B) , the 
boys' mean gain of 1.5 (from 3.5 to 5.0) was double the 
expected "normal" gain of .7 and was five times the gain 
of .3 to be expected on the basis of the boys' pre-test 
mean of 3.5. Almost six out of ten (55%) of the boys 
equaled or exceeded "normal" progress. 

The girls' mean gain in Comprehension scores 
was 1.0 (from 4.0 to 5.0). This increase exceeded the 
expected "normal" gain of .7 and was three times as 
great as the gain of .3 to be expected on the basis of 
the girls' pre-test mean of 4.0. Almost six out of ten 
(57%) of the girls had gains equal to or greater than 
the "normal". 

For boys and girls combined, Comprehension 
scores rose from 3.8 to 4.0, an increase almost double 
the "normal", and four times as great as the expected 
gain of .3 based on the pre-test level. Almost six 
out of ten (56%) of the students made gains equal to or 
greater than the "normal". 
Arithmetic Computation Rc.sults 

Both boys and girls demonstrated significant 
gains in Computation skills (Appendix C } . The boys' 
mean gain of .8 (from 5.2 to 6.0) equaled "normal" 
progress and was double the expected gain of .4 based 
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on the boys' pre-test level. Almost six out of ten (56%) 
of the boys had gains equal to or greater than "normal" 
expectations. 

The girls' mean gain of .9 was greater than 
expected "normal" gain of .7 and was twice as great as 
the increase to be expected on the basis of the girls' 
pre-test performance. Almost two out of three (65%) of 
the girls equaled or surpassed "normal" progress. 

For boys end girls combined, the pre-post gain 
of .9 (from 5.6 to 6.5) exceeded the "normal" expected 
gain and was double the expected gain based on the pre- 
test mean of 6.5. Over six out of ten (61%) of the 
students had gains equal to cr greater than the "normal". 
Changes in School Marks 

For each student, a grade-point average (GPA) 
was computed on the basis of final marks in four subjects: 
English, mathematics, social studies, and industrial arts/ 
home economics. Assessment of changes in GPA focused on 
a comparison between the 1970-71 GPA ("pre") and the 
1971-72 GPA ("post"). 

The analysis of pre-post GPA data (Appendix D ) 
revealed that the mean GPA had increased by approximately 
one letter-mark category. Both boys and girls demonstrated 
mean gains that were statistically significant. 

The boys' mean GPA rose from .89 (or "almost 
a D") to 1.91 ("almost a C") • During the pre-project year, 
only 4% of the boys had a GPA ubove 2.0 or "C". During 
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the year of project participation, this proportion in- 
creased to 47%. 

The girls' mean GPA increased from 1.51 to 
2.49. The proportion of girls with averages above "C** 
rose from 18% (pre) to 70% (por>t). 
Patterns of Final Harks in Englibn and Mathematics 

Analysis of grade-point averages was extended 
to compare the distribution of English marks for the "pre"- 
year (1970-71) with warks for the year ended June, 1972. 
A similar comparison was made between the patterns of 
mathematics marks. 

The proportion of boys with a final mark of "F" 
in English dropped from 42% (June, 1971) to 9% (June, 1972). 
Conversely, the proportion of boys receiving marks of "A" 
or "B" rose from 4% to 40%. Among girls, the proportion 
of "F*' marks in English declined from 11% to 9%, while 
the proportion of ''A" and "B" marks increased from 27% 
to 55%. For the total group, the mean mark rose from 
1.42 to 2.29, an increase of almost one letter-mark cate- 
gory. 

The patterns of final marks in mathematics 
reflected similar shifts. The proportion of boys with 
"F" marks dropped from 42% to 27%, while the proportion 
of "A" and "B" marks rose from 2% to 31%. The proportion 
of "F'* marks tor gills declined from 11% to 7% while marks 
of "A" and ''B'' increased from 16% to 39%. For the total 
group, the mean math mark increased from 1.20 to 1.89. 
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Chart 1 
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Chart 2 



Distribution of Final Marks 
June 1971 vs. June 1972 
Boys and Girls Combined (N:=89) 
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Findings related to school marks indicate that 

1. For both boys and girls, school 
marks during project participation 
were significantly higher than 
they had been prior to project 
involvement. On the average the 
GPA gain corresponded to an in- 
crease of approximately one 
letter mark. 

2. For both boys and girls, gains in 
English marks were greater than 
gains in mathematics marks. 

3. Boys' gains in GPA, English marks 
and mathematics marks exceeded 
those of the girls. 

Students' Completion of Assignments 

As stated in its objectives, the Production 
Workshop project was to effect "improved quality in written 
classwork and homework assignn.onts" of the student partic- 
ipants. Assessment of this objective was based on teacher 
reports of the number of assignments given and completed 
satisfactorily in English and in mathematics. Data (for 
a sample of students) were collected for two-week periods 
in November and in May. 

Results (Appendix E) revealed that the proportion 
of completed assignments increased in mathe:natics (from 
74% completed to 82% completed) but declined in English 
(from 75% to 73%). 

Girls evidenced an increased in the proportion of 
completed assignments in English (from 76% to 79%) and in 
mathematics (from 78% to 84%) . Boys demonstrated a marked 
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improvement in mathematics con5)letion (from 68% to 79^i) but 
had almost as great a decline in English completion (from 
75% CO 65%). 

Changes in Attendance 

Assessment of changes in student attendance focused 
on a comparison between the 1970-71 attendance ("pre") and 
1971-72 attendance ("post") . Data revealed that although both 
boys and girls evidenced improved attendance during project 
participation, the gains did not attain r>tatistical signifi- 
cance. Boys' attendance increased from s mean of 154.5 days 
(during the pre-project year) to 159.2 days (during the year 
of project participation). Corresponding attendance rates 
were 86% (pre) vs. 88% (post). Girls' attendance increased 
from a pre-mean of 152.0 days (84%) to 155.4 days (86%). 
For the total group, the change in mean attendance was from 
153.3 days or 85% (pre) to 157.4 days or 87% (post). 

Data further revealed that six out of ten (60%) of 
the students demonstrated better attendance during their Pro- 
duction Workshop year than they had during the previous year. 

Boys evidenced a higher proportion of students with improved 
attendance than did the girls (64% in5)roved among boys vs. 
56% improved among girls). 
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During the 1971--72 school year, the Production Work- 
shop average attendance rate was 87.4% as compared to a rate of 
85.6% for the total Grade 9 student body in the project schools. 
Dropout Rate 

The Production Workshop participants evidenced a 

school-year dropout rate of 4.5%. This rate was slightly below 

the 4.7% rate established by the remainder of the Grade 9 

student body in the project schools. The dropout rate was 

computed using the following general formula: 

Number of Dropouts ^ n * 

^-T- — 5 ^ T- * i i i - ■■ = Dropout Rate 

School-year Accountability ^ 

"Accountability" refers to the number of pupils for 

whom the school has remained responsible during a specified 

period. The "accountability" figure corresponds to the sum 

of the June at-date enrollment plus the number of dropouts 

during the year. (Students who transferred or withdrew to 

other schools or school systensare deleted from the dropout 

computation.) "Dropout" refers to any student who terminates 

regular schooling, prior to graduation, for any reason ocher 

than death. 

Dropout data for the Production Workshop and for 
the remainder of the Grade 9 student population in Production 
Workshop schools are summarized in Table I. 
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TABLE I 

Comparison of Dropout Data: 
Production Workshop Project vs. 
Remainder of Grade 9 Population in Project Schools 









Dropout 




Dropouts 


Accountability 


Rate 


Production Workshop 


0 


200 


4.5% 


Remainder of Grade 9 








Student Population 


88 


1,866 


4.7% 



5. Changes in Student Attitude* 

The Survey of Pupil Opinion was administered in 
all Production Workshop classes in October, 1971 and May, 1972. 
The Survey instrument consisted of thirty items, with six of 
the items serving as "buffer" questions and the remaining 
twenty-four items tapping three factors or dimensions of 
student attitude. Seven items reflected the factor of "social 
participation in school". Nine items represented the factor 
' of "perception of teachers". The remaining eight items re- 
lated to a student's perception of "self-as -student". 

Pre and post data were obtained for 95 students— 
42 boys and 53 girls. Analysis of the attitude data for the 
total group revealed that only negligible changes occurred 
in students' attitudes toward the three factors. The pro- 
portion of students with positive views about the "social 
aspects of school" rose slightly from 38% (pre) to 39% (post). 
The second factor ("perception of teachers") had the lowest 
level of positive response on the prc-test (35%) and showed a 
* Appendix G * 



pre-post decline to 32%. The third factor, "self-as-student", 
drew the greatest positive response (60%) on the pre-test 
and had a further increase to 63% on the post (Appendix G) . • 

For each of the three factors, the mean pre-test 
score of the boys was higher than that of the girls. However, 
boys' post-test scores reflected a decline in positive attitude 
for each of the three factors, while girls' scores reflected 
an increase for each factor. 

The proportion of boys' responses indicating positive 
attitude declined from 41% to 39% for "social aspects of 
school", from 40% to 32% for "perception of teachers", and 
from 66% to 61% for "self as student". The proportion of girls 
responses expressing positive feelings increased from 35% to 
40% fo-. "social aspects of school", from 30% to 33% for "per- 
ception of teachers", and from 55% to 65% for "self as student" 

Among both boys and girls, the highest level of posi- 
tive feeling attached to the factor "self as student". The 
factor "perception of teachers" elicited the lowest level of 
positive response. These patterns appeared in both the pre 
and post survey data. 

Students' Opinions about Production V/orkshop * 

A total of 95 students— 42 boys and 53 girls — com- 
pleted a ten-item questionnaire designed to tap opinions about 
the project. The questionnaire was administered in May, 1972. 

Based on the survey responses, students seemed 
"glad to be in the program": 65% expressed affirmative posi- 
tions vs. only 15% holding a negative view. Approximately 
* Appendix I 
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seven out of ten (69%) of the respondents thought that they 
were "learning better this year than... last year". Almost 
two out of three of the students felt that "students who 
aren't in the Production Workshop class wish that they were" 
(62% agreed vs» only 9% who disagrjied). Over seven out of 
ten (72%) of the students indicated that "Production Workshop 
teachers are doing a good job". Students' generally favor- 
able perception of Production Workshop was further reflected 
by their willingness to "be in the same kind of program next 
year": almost half (49%) approved vs. 23% rejecting the 
idea. In addition the majority of the respondents felt that 
the program should be retained: 58% rejected the suggestion 
of dropping the program vs. only 15% who agreed with the 
suggestion. 

Boys' and girls' responses reflected similar patterns 
of feeling about project participation. A difference of opin-- 
ion did emerge, however, in response to the premise that 
''students learn better if the class is either all boys or all 
girls." Girls evidenced greater agreement with this state- 
ment (35% agreed) than did boys (only 23% agreed) . 
Opinions of Teachers * 

Questionnaire data were obtained from seventeen Pro- 
duction Workshop teachers, representing approximately 81% of 
the project's instructional staff. The respondents represented 
an average of 2.5 years of service in Production Workshop, 
and 8.6 years of total teaching experience, Eleven of the 
respondents (or 65%) considered project scheduling to be sat- 
* Appendix J 
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isfactory. Modifications suggested by the remaining teachers 
included eliminating block scheduling (except in industrial 
arts and home economics), grouping boys and girls together 
for instruction in academic subjects, and providing oppor- 
tunities for an elective subject (typing, public speaking, 
etc.) 

Seven of the respondents (41%) felt that the method 

of selecting project students was satisfactory. Changes in 

student selection suggested by the remaining teachers centered 
* 

on greater involvement of both students and teachers in the 
project-placement decision, and on exclusion of "problem cases" 
—i.e., '•chronic cutters and disciplinary problems". 

Sixteen of the seventeen teachers (94%) considered 
instructional materials and supplies to be appropriate to the 
learning levels of the students; fourteen out of seventeen 
(82%) considered such materials adequate in quantity. 

The allocation of teacher-aide time was rated as 
"very good" by 65% of the teachers, and as "adequate" by an 
additional 29%. Teacher-aides' ability to do assigned work 
was viewed as "very good" by 65% of the teachers and as 
"adequate" by an additional 29%. Teacher-aides' willingness 
to do assigned work was rated "very good" by 76% of the 
teachers with the remaining 24% of the teachers viewing it 
as "adequate". 

Five out of ten (50%) of the teachers stated 
that membership in the project increased students' sense of 
"status" in the school. Approximately three out of ten (33%) 
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felt that project membership lowered students* sense of 
"status*', and the remaining 16% viewed participation as not 
affecting students* status. 

As the "single factor contributing most to pro- 
ject effectiveness*', teachers idertified: 

relevance of learning activities... 
"not just academic exercises" 

greater individualized instruction 
because of reduced class size 

services of the teacher aide 

cohesion and sense of belonging 
that develop among students in a 
project class 

incentives for regular attendance 

As the "single factor most detrimental to project 

effectiveness", teachers reported: 

concentration of low achievers in 
one class 

grouping boys and girls in separate 
classes (making them "different" 
from the rest of the student body) 

inadequate teamwork among teachers 

Teachers submitted the following recommendations 

for project modification: 

grouping boys and girls in the same 
classes 

greater availability of instructional 
materials and equipment 

inci'eased provision of guidance services 

, offering prospective participants more 
information about the project, and the 
option of not participating or of "con- 
tracting" to participate. 
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8. Opinions of Teacher Assistants* 

Questionnaire data were obtained from seven teacher 
assistants serving the Production Workshop classes. The 
teacher assistants reported that the greatest amount of their 
time had been devoted to ''helping pupils on an individual 
basis", and "conferring with parents via home visits". The 
least amount of time was devoted to "conferring with parents 
via school visits". 

The teacher assistants reported that they completed 
telephone contacts with the parents of 99 students (or 41% 
of the total served), visited homes of 106 students (44% of 
the participants), and had school conferences with the parents 
of 19 students (8% of the participants). Two or more visits 
were made to the homes of 44 students (18% of the participants) . 

The teacher assistants recommended that assistants 
receive additional training and/or information in the areas 
of child psychology and counseling, and that more intensive 
efforts be focused on parent involvement. 
9. Opinions of Parents* * 

To collect parents' opinions about the Production 

workshop project, a short questionnaire (Appendix L) was sent 

to parents of a random sample of 41 students. Despite efforts 

to encourage parent response (provision of stamped, self -addressed 

envelope for return mailing... anonymity of respondent,) the 

rate of return was disappointing. Only six completed question- 

naires.-lS% of the total— were returned. Although the six re- 

* Appendix K 
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spondents expressed consistently positive views about the pro- 
ject, the sample was judged too small to warrant detailed an- 
alysis of the questionnaire data. 

IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The data revealed that the 1971-72 project enrollment main- 
tained the stability established in the preceding year. The propor- 
tion of full-year participants was 68% during the 1971-72 period as 
compared to only 35% in 1968-69. This increase in stability, re- 
flecting more intensive efforts in the area of selection of partici- 
pants, increased the possibility of delivering sustained assistance 
to students. 

The 1971-72 outcomes were consistently positive and sur- 
passed the gains attained in the preceding years of project operation. 
The most striking improvement appeared in students' progress in read- 
ing and mathematics skills as reflected by pre-post test scores. In 
the two reading areas (Vocabulary and Comprehension), both boys and 
girls exceeded the norm— i.e., gained more than seven months in test 
scores over seven months of elapsed instructional time. The previous 
year's evaluation reported only negligible pre-post changes in read- 
ing scores. The need for "more intensive focusing on the reading 
area" was cited. The 1971-72 outcomes indicate that such focusing 
has been effective. 

The 1971-72 progress pattern assumes greater significance 
when viewed in the perspective of the students' pre-test performance 
levels. Mean pre-test scores in reading reflected prior progress at 
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approximately one-half the "normal" rate. Student mean gains in 
reading during the project representt^d progress almost double the 
"normal" rate. 

A similar pattern of accelerated progress emerged in the 
pre-post arithmetic results. 

Satisfaction with the marked improvement in students' pro- 
gress must be tempered by recognition of remaining skills deficits. 
Despite their striking gains, students' mean scores at post-testing 
were S.8 (in Vocabulary), 5,0 (in Comprehension), and 6,5 (in Com- 
putation). Initial deficits had been narrowed, but not erased, in 
the project year. Maintaining the learning momentum of the Production 
Workshop experience would appear to require some supportive program 
for students during their post-project year. 

The project appeared to have greater positive impact on 
boys than it did on girls. Boys* mean gains exceeded those of girls 
for four of the six indices used (vocabulary and comprehension scores, 
GPA, and attendance). This outcome repeated the pattern that appeared 
in the previous year's evaluation. 
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SUMMARY OF I-KROLLIENT DATA 



SCHOOL 



BOYS GIRLS TOTAL 



ADDISON 



27 



27 



54 



KENNARD 



25 



28 



53 



PATRICK HENRY 



24 



30 



54 



RAWLINGS 



21 



20 



41 



IVILLSON 



20 



21 



41 



TOTAL 



117 



i:6 



24; 



MOBILITY OF ENROLLMCNT 



Number 



% of Total 
Served (N=243) 



Remained Full Year 



165 



68% 



Moved to Regular Program 
or Another School 



Dropped Out of School 



Status Uncertain 



41 



17% 
4%** 
0.4% 



**This figure should not be interpreted as the drop out rate. The 
standard formula for computing dropout rate is Number of Dropouts 



June At-Date Enrollment + Dropouts 
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APPENDIX E 



Proportion of Assignments Coiq^leted 
November vs. May 

English Assignnicnts 







jNovember 


1 




^!ay 




Student 
Group 


X Assign, 
Given 


_ 

X Assign. 
CoiTiplcted 


1 

% Assign. 
Completed 


X Assign. 
Given 


X Assign. 
Con-.Dlctcd 


"i Assign. 
Conrilcted 


Boys 


10.5 


7.9 


75% 


9.6 


6.2 


65% 


Girls 


9.1 


6.9 


76% 


9.5 


7.5 


79% 


Total 


9.7 


7.3 


75% 


9.5 


6.9 


73% 



Mathematics Assignments 





November 


May 


Student 
Group 


}c Assign. 
Given 


^ . i 
X Assign. 

Completed 


% Assign. 
Comple'ced 


X Assign. 
Given 


X Assign. 
Completed 


% Assign. 
Completed 


Boys 


8.8 


6.0 


68% 


8.9 


7.0 


79% 


Girls 


6.7 


5.2 


78% 


9.6 


8.1 


84% 


Total 


7.6 


5.6 


74% 


9.3 


7.6 


82% 
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APPENDIX G 



PRODUCTION WORKSHOP PROJiiCT 



Survey of Pupil Opinion 
Proportion of Positive Responses 
Pre vs . Post 



Factor 


No. 
of 


Boys 


(N=42) 


Girls 


CN'=53) 


Total 


(N'=951 




Items 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Social aspects 
of school 


7 


41% 


39% 


35% 


40% 


38% 


39% 


Perception of 
teachers 


9 


40% 




30% 


33% 


35% 


32% 


Self as 
student 


8 


66% 


61% 


55% 


65% 


60% 


63% 


TOTAL 


24 


49% 


44% 


40% 


46% 


44% 


44% 
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APPENDIX H 

I Oil.: B-1 

Lurorai of LJucat loiial llc^-.oarch 
Cleveland I'liMio Scnools 
I-ctruary, 1967 

sv:'\ny or pupil opi>ao>' 



Here are sot.c state nls about school. Read each statcnent carefully 
and then r.ark tiiL- spacc^ on > ...r answer shc-ct that slioi/s hov yon u-cl about the 
statement. T.scyc are v.c vrc.'.: anv/crs. Your true opinion, unatever it is, i:> 
t!)C ripjil a:^5;.er. 

Marl; only one ansuer for each statement. Do not skip any questions. 
Be sure tliat the nu.;.l;cr ^^v. tiiv anr-v.or sheet fn'itchcs the question nupher v.hen 
your ntari; your a-;sv:c;r. D-' P-.j? ). ^ tine lir..it. You will he ^^ivcn as ii'.uch 
time as you necci to arisver a/' the' qu<^sl ions , V.nen you finish one pane, i\o 
on to the next pa^e. 

There are five ansi-:er snaces for each question, i answer spaces 
are lettered fron A to L like this: A P% C D H. 



Use t]u^s_l£y_tojiir^ 

A-Alv;ays B-Most of C-Sonietipcs D-Hardly If-Keverj 
tlic Time Ever 



1. Chances are good that I'll succeed in school. 

2. I like to read. 

3. Teachers are fair. 

4. School is a waste of time. 

5. My parents look at my report card. 

6. I think school is fun. 

7.. The scliool rules make sense. 

8. • I have a pood tino in school. 

9. Students in this school are friendly. 
10. I watch the clock during class. 
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Forn B-l 



Use thi s key to nnrk vour_<\n?v.'ers : 

A-Al\v'ays B-Most of C-?onc-times D-l!ardl 
the Time » Ever 

11. I think Tni doinp, better in school 
this year than I did lai^t year. 

12. I do ny assignnents on tine. 

13. Teachers exi)ect too ir:uch of students. 

14. I ask my teachers for help. 

15. My teacliers understand me. 

16. School is boring. 

17. I take my schoolwork seriously. 

18. Teachers give me the help I need in school. 

19. My teachers piay favorites. 

20. I like my teachers. 

21.. My teachers p^ck on me too much. 

22. My teachers can take a joke. 

23. I look forwaid to my classes. 

24. Teachers are too strict. 

25. My parents like ny school. 

26. I get along v:ell with my teachers. 

27. I wish I could quit scliool . 

28. I come to scliool on time. 

29. I get alon^ well with other students. 



ERIC 
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' ! I \ , \ J V Z 



APPENDIX J 



suRVi-.Y 01- i::"T:ui(:Tio.\-\i. ST\n- 



SCHOOL ■ n^'n; 



1. Years of Service in i^roauction V.orkshop Project (jncludinp, present 
year) , 

2>47 Year(s) 
Years of tcaclunj: experience , 62, year (s) . 

2. The sciieuuljni^, of project classes: 

Is satisfactory as is YHS -0 

Should be roclifiod in the followii:^ way: Lij:i}r-"k9.J\).^^Ll^^ri?^^^^ 
[except in s^'()T>rO •:.s:h^c j a J ] y foi; jjy^Hsh ;i:u; y al :i;:.iiL*s. 

b) VclVr~JATt^T^o'':*'^*.T^^^^^ 1 i ' ..tl o;-; c) l^c - Atjl^'^'pt J r.o'./ 'wli;:t tae 
clal'is \i vA)^ i'''(~\'7''zTCuTi^^ cc^civlc \/4Ct:>er or not 
hc_\;ill^i>e t'c clci'.:- ; ci) , J^ij e ...c ..cc::.(r: i cs J n 7'', 8 , G i\ ^ 

c) U^•ln"^e /.li' 1 J cir:. s fro-; t .o ci:y/>:y ^it.: t'- c^ uiffevci.t teachers 
to one coiVoi: cO ci^^^^"\^J-"h_ I'j i';;^'lijL-\_t'>l\^?il'i.^-l'J^^^ 

'jic7 ijHMV)? 0 .>ha t^ „t:y|)^i iij^ay_oc . ta hen . 

A tt i tucles .of .,:\^}v'_<^;",^.?, 

3. Tor the ir.aiority of students in Production ^^'orkshop class, nei.^bership 
in the project see::s to: 

■ SO^^ Increase participants' sense of '^status*' in tlie school 
TtT Not affect particinnnts' s^ensc of "status" in the school 



5of Lo\.cr participants' sense of ^'status*' in the school 

CO'COTS: Jriti:il nerative f ecli n':s cj;::n::od to j;^os^ 

]^ 'tyrl^' ^ore ite-:i li voly ; cj sl.i..e;ns 

sh ou Vd_l '-Tv ' . c;".o of ; yr^i-c i^a t i i YlJ^.}iJV?^^i^ . nv u idn*.t ^ v an t_t o 
"be in d ) Ji^t^^^yrC: \ fe jliiv' of c!:rect rcspon5i'■^i 1 i tv :ind exh i brt^ 
an air of i:v^:)ri:':v.:c . 

Selection of Stu dents 

4. Ti\c selection of students for the project: 

Is satisfactory as is: Y;:S 4r. NO 59". 

Should be r.odificd in the follo\;ino wav: a) Don't place problen children 

]n' m! ..>; let ."iti ;,ooivJ lo r...', ici:>.ili.; L-r v:Jlor :a- 

:ie]Ar:i^bv sj:I\colj'"d) c 1 v\7s'tQ:\c\Jvv^ \ ve"ir7"or 3" 



lni>; ruction, ».l riaicriolr aiui supplies in your subject area (tc:-:tl)Oo}:s , 
v;or!*. : -ttoriai:; , cic.) c'^rc; YtS l>0^ 

Appropriate to loarni;r- levels of students 94j> G^i 

AJc(; iatc in (;'.untit" ^^'^ 



COMMENTS: a) per^.-^mv i ?:nd project iianai^ers yory c^C'P,cr-\tivc and helnful; 
*b) Tec:; uio' t o' i ^' n 'J^in^ }S_ very jooci for i.i i n c i u.-s , airo nccu for 
Ilor.tc]2.co;io ic . or. ■•c»;)I> : c) ro"\o ol'\ ti o__^^:r':viOA_;:'i^rg 

but neve r_ riveu o-" tir e \'LOstc_rs^_;arcs^_ctc d) <'lc.^;-crn] _y^alh, j^oo'..^ 
wore ouldTiC;!: o) i.jCrv J''i-'*>^iai_.Al^2-^'.i.illl^_ •'^'•ill''^ ''/r^^jU'^.-L 
for inJi vi .:-.:al r.c>.oc>2:; an.l_ clrsscs ; :) ^nv^'^'JS'}^^S}'^J:.S,' -9'^^^ 
f03- L]K "i K^jn^.j>:>ci :;l^;^t.>-ics ; vj cd Jor^^iqr^^j^cadi jj^ Ji)^ 

6. Teacher Aid e ' Very Good Adequate Inadcciwatc 

Tii.ic allocated to Production Workshop GS";*. 29"^ 0 ':^ 

Ability to do nssi»:ncu work _ 03V ^ Z!?*^^ ^^^^ 

V.'ill infjicss to do assi: ncd \.'ork : TVo _ji_7«_. 

7. In your opinion, v:]iat sin^.le feature of tlie project ban contributed :)ost ro 
project effectiveness (in terns of ir.provinci ])i:pils' Icarnin:; and adju.u ;cnt) ? 

a) tas!:s j}ml_j}ct i\JJ:i^s_jir£_jH acade: .i c_ oxcrciscs) ; 

iLcadc\i ic J.claV:rcs i c) ^l^"<;rca_^i^>_LL_V--^Lli^ i^?^i^-^.iJ^-^-. 
JLiU.di\aduai_at t cnt;^ :jnd__concorn , syi^seUj^y Svy^-}(pJ^f } ; d) SlLa-^L^-J^jJ":--- 
gnd 1 bo boln_cjj;_t:/(^^e e) ;iU:dcnt.s_^:vc);;,Jliat w] tjev 

^l^J^Jl?'\S:L^'J^S^J'^'^^ Jlbove_Jthcir..lc\xa.of^ a/oililv; l) certain 

in cent J vc s ^' or rc^^ul ar. attend aj^x c_; 

8. In your opinion, v;hat sin^ile factor has been most detrimental (or contributed 
least) to pupils' learning: and adjustiv.ent? 

a) incor;j}£tont_t cachejis nn tiies e t eache_rSLj_ 

b) 7U s c ij^ Una ry _f a ct or :_c) ^ l^n U s jittitudes toi/ard s_l J i c_ ro i^ra: i; d) too^ 
riianv_i?..;_^hj.cn^^ "^^3 .li'^i^l-.J^.jL2.i>i^^^"^'^. s'^^^ppi ^1 ^ lassos 
Tre too' lor.- f 'J lii^-L9^C-.^'-i^3Vrl^^ ^lJ-P^'l->li-»^^2^ ^^^^i ..'l^--Ql9^'.9X^ 

i 0 n of ' ' o ' ' r. vvM ^. i r 1 s ; i ) i r. d i f f e r e? z o , in f ens 1 1 i v i ^'y « no 

tean lucn.bers . 

9. Would you recoi.ir.icnd tliat tlie Production Worksliop project be: 

6% Discontinued at the end of this semester 
" l>e continued next year in its present form 

"^65^ Be continued next year but witli the followintr chanf^es: a) include 

more areas of lior.:ci;a!vinr.; b) Classes in P rod. VJork^ nhould_bc _in_ the A.;i_^.^ 
leather than^P/h c) ^siiou ld b.aVo studv uui^^-c for carricuiu:; uj get 
-su^'iplics rX t!*o ! cf inr.::^^ oT tb.e ye:ir: c) i'.onaralo clar'scs. one teacher 
!(>r '._ ' ":."*y lor .^^rc^^t c^w.ijc I'lc;' 0!;iy :ia.vo one 

I'ori^,'. .p.i_:.\:L.i 'ij^:':;:'. .,.o :i.t\';:ir.'4 ciwiss rii\^ pi:':. lie spj:--an: clasi-* in 
b^,j^',J[ B'' ; a J Jor.'t ^<^y^^^y}^^ ^ J^'i^i Jj^^ f.irls; i) Ir.creasod ouiwiaiico 

a nd counsel in . j) institution of te:in leaders; k) Jlo_129'LrJ^?'".?ll f-??^^ • - 
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SURViiY or THACfiiiR AOSISiVj:TS' 
TxTlh 1 MX DIMM'' ri.OJLCT" CLASSi.S 



SQUOL 



Project wiiicli your serve: 



Transition 



NU'^-M^cr of r^cvostors (inclU'.i^i.^. ll^c prcrent oO.'cster) tliat you huxo sci'vcd as 
a terchcr assistajit U\ ^^-^-j^ jj^^J 

l/j'i One Scr.oslcr 

111 roc Se;/js:cr.s 

2(y^^ More iVlV^u Tiireo Sc-.icsters 

In a typicp] \:ech, do your assiri'-'.^cnts include duties that do not serve tlie 
stiidcuts in t'ae I'roject you c;;:u ).cd above? 

-0- Yes lOO;. No 

If ''yes'': 



Nature of duties 



Average nuuber of periods per week 



* 

Transition, Production V.orl.shop, Learning, Laboratory 



ERLC 
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Belo-.c are lir>tcd Vdr'^ov^ activities of tc:;chcr osi>ist;.nts. 

1) III thv c^>lvva hc^Jccd '\>ot A^n) i c:Mc*^ r.ork an X for niiv 

2) In the .coJu'^n l^;^:ldcd ''.\o'Sl'\ check the u.o activities 

you i^crior. I tiurv take ip the r.rcn c r.t ;r.oi:: ;t of yoi T tin e. 

3) In the coir. .)n headed ''kcar>t*', check the two activities 
you i)i:rfor.i tlvat tare V]) tlic^ le;:^ t a. ;oiMt of vc uv t :;!e 



(check no r:orv^ tha:* 

1. Clerical asi;i st.' riCc (::ar;;ipr; tv/o in each cojian) 
pap^;r5, du.->] icar inj: j ia'wCirirls , 

etc.). ' 20^i_ 

2. llelpinc; pupil on an indivjdu.il 

basis. 71 V ^ 



3. Working \.^ith pupils in s:::all 
groups. 



8. CopTerrinc!; with teachers of 
pupils in pi^oject. 

9. Other (please specify) 



14'^ 29*^ 291 



4. Supervising; cl.vi'.s (during study 

sessions, luncii period, etc.). 2V6 I^ q 29 

5. Conferrir::; witii parents via 

telephone' . _71J. _ Ijll 

6. Confcrrinr: with parents via 

ho;.:c visits. 14% ill 



7. Conferring witli parents via 

school visits. - 29% 71 



14^ 



( ro!i T i:^N5rn oN' assistants only) 

To vrhat extent have the services of the social worker been of help to you? 

\ ! I-xtrenoly □ W-ry lZI^^' ^^''^^ CZJO^ ^'^ ^^'^ 

Helpful' Helpful Help Help 
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Plcr.sc inuicc-lc tiic ul:;..jci oi' :>iuucnL,s in llic project chisscs \.'l;osc 

paicnls hiivo been involved in the fol)ov;in<: ty^cs of conferences with you 

during li*c current sciu^ol year: 

• ' T yp e of C'^-nlcKVt: Parciits of 

Tc]ep:iono students 

Visit to stiidcnt'r; \i^'r\o ^^TT^ stut^ents 

Conference in ti.c i'c'aool 8"5 ^sti^ocnts 

Other iiyjcixy) 2c " stu^lonts 



Ku;.;bcr of l:c:.ios you h:ivc visited r;orc thai; once l'^""^ 

What tvpos of iuldition:!l t3\:in5nj; anc/or inforr.iition \:ould he of service to 
you ii: your \:oii. as a teaciier assistr.i.t in tiiis projeci? 

. Trainin- in Child Psycholop^y, and Counseling; of pupils. 



Khat his been the rrcatvst problcn you have enccv.intercu in your duties as a 
teacher assistciit? ' 

. Lack of classroom discipline 

. Need for correlation of rules of teacher and tcaciier's aide 
. Getting parents involved with tiio protU"a:n 



What changes would you recor.iniend to improve this project? 

• More needed current materials 
. More potential involves ent 

. Special Roadin'^, and Hath Proj^raMS 

• G^ve ho-^c-'ork 
. bisciplir.o 



ERLC 
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. ]):'5 CMtr. h:.V'j-bccn involved jn the fullo.n]\i\ lyres of ( c-'\^vrv:xi:^ wilh you 
c5in u\r Oil ci:rycnt sc:;ool yurr: 

TjM^o^o^ CciitoC^ Parents of 

Vi*nl t-> :'l.iui:j(V '.s l>o":'o sir;'*.'*.! 



Ku:.:lu-r of Ix::.*:* you lic.vc vif-itot' r.orc- ihnn once 



1 1.** 
1 <.) <' 



V.'hal typ;r* of rclui l"^' or::] irjiinJ/.^-, • •u'/or ir.fo;. :ition \:C'K^; b.- of .st::vicc to 
yo*i in yovr \.'oi.c a:-> a ttaciiur a.ssi .iMiL in };rojcci: 

. Tr^^Jhin::: in Clii].! Tsyciioloy;/ , ana (:ou!::;-lin<: of ]^';^:]^^: 



\\\u*\ hnr. If'.^-n tl;c rr^'^U-st problcn you have cn'jouiitcrc in your duties cs a 
tci'chcr a5:>istj:it? 

. Laci. of c^/assrc>o:i tlir^cipl 5::o 

. Need for Ci.r:vlj;iun of of tCi'cacr ai\d tcixucr's aide 

. Getting parents involved witli the pror,rr..a 



b'ha.t chanfcs \;ould you x-cco;.r;.end to inpjovc tins project? 

. More iiecued current r.^acrinl^ 
. Mo]e potential iiivoivciicnv. 

Spc-cird r.c.Hiin;, anti :.:'th »'V(>;;rc'«r s 
. Give ho-.ev;orL 
. liiscipJii.c 



ERLC 
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CI,!;Vi.i.".!; I'J MC .^J:;0\S APPENDIX L 

qu!.;stio::-:\tm; vow I'A'.. 

or STul^i-M:-^ ils S.'AXCi'tA) i.-Joi^JiS 

1. llos your cliild lo you <";)Oul (hi-^/hev: rc!:ocl pvo-2\.r.i ilJi, yc-::}-? 

Yes No 

2. lio;: docs your child .11 to Tec] rboul (liir./i*or) sdicol pro'jyr)?. ti.-j;, year'. 

Seen? very rwilisficd 

See/js i::orc. or less satis! '.cd 

l)oe:.n''c lil.c it 

(l)oa't kiiov.* liai^n't sn' ' iw^ch ai/out it) 

3. Co-aparinj; this ycwir to lest year, docs your fiaild seen to: 

Ho r.orc into) os ted in sclU'cl this yc?r 
Bo less intorciitcd 
Have sbout tlic sane inten'St 

4. Cor.jnring this year to Jast year, do you tlrjii; your child: 

Spends iiioru tiv*c on ho:^e>-'or': this year tlian last year 

Spcn.i;> ic:,s Li::o or- lio:::c\'i'rk 

Sijcnds about the sar.c amoi'iit of tii/.e on hor.\c\;ork 

5. As fax as you can tc.U, do you tiiink your c;;ild: 

Is doinij better in school this year th:.n lai;t year 
Isn't doinf, as wul] tius ;Car' 



ERIC 
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Iio3n[; on cMccJlcnt job in ccii;c;i l iJ^;; your cliild 

Do3n{», a f/»ec! icl> in c diiciiuijir; your cliilcl 

UojJip a f:dr job ir. otUic.^lir.p, your chilU 

DoiJiji ci poo)' job in ccU:(\';''.in;', your child 



7. V'hp.i do you r>co nr* \hc I'.ont jT:;orii-.nt rc;>so i vhy your child uijjit not 
do as in sdiooJ I's iic or nhc* in ;ib]c? 



). Did you Kno\\» tliat your ciiild in IIjc hcnrnan<^, L;.bo)\'il ory I*2 0{:r;»n 
in scIiooJ Uii.r year? 

Yes No 



a. If **ycs", did you )"ecc:ivc infori\:lj rbout. t)ic pro;-.ri::n vir.: 

Pj'intoc) inf(jr.:::Lio]) (lc-ll:r, bullclin, elc.) 

Tclepliono coju'crsution ;:ilh sorcoiio from school 

Visit to the: school 

Visit to your lio:.:c by so::.cono froM school 
V/liat your cliild has to)d you 

Otlicr (plcai^c specify) 



b. Do you feel: 

The pro5:rc:::i is a good thinj 

The prognr.a i :iy be a 5;Ood tliinft but not sure 
The profirau is not a f;ooc thin*; 

Vn\y did you nns'.a-r as you did i.e., ^:hy d.-^ you feel t!;c nrofv n 
•'is a good thjMc" "»'*^*'y l^^^ tiiny," or '*is nov. a jjood .!i3H 
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1 tliir.k it'f. a vc^v roo.i i.lrct bcc-u.-.o 



No 



Upvv you i::v:lc'J. to •t:!vC y-c-it ii; 'i.y ;iCl: vi t i ::r. rc-L^'J lo yo;n 



Yc:: 



Plcrsc use tl.c rcK;i:o:v5: for rny fu-^l!:^r c-o:;:.:e:it;*> yo".'cl lil.c to offvr. 
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